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' ‘ ‘ In "School Politics Chicago Style," Paul E. Peterson 
is quick-to credit Graham Allison's work. There are major differences 
between them, however. The authcrs reach different conclusions about 
the rcle of ratiaqnality and bargaining because they use different 
definitions, because of the influence of the dominant mode of 

_ thinking at the tine they wrote, because of the differing character 
—~ of the puzzles examined, and because of the questions the analysts 
wanted to answer .and why they wanted to answer them. Three lessons 
can be learned from efforts to apply models to decision-making. 
Pirst, alternative models hold out the possibility of a better, if 
not pore complicated, understanding of how decisions are actually 
made and. how programs are actually implemented. Secand, models have 
added porate! to‘the complexity of conducting policy research. 
third, the utility of a_model depends in part on the personal 
judgruents of the analyst on what is important and appropriate for 
study. Models of decision-making, whether frustrating or not, have 
helped analysts gain a deeper understanding of society and its study, 
and they are essential for the further development: of policy 
analysis. 4Author/IRT) 
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MUSINGS ON PAUL PETERSON'S SCHOOL POLITICS CHICAGO STYLE 


AND ON THE UTILITY OF DECISION-MAKING MODELS* 


Jerome T. Murphy \ 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Paul E. PeterSon, in School Politics Chicago Style, ! 


has written not one, but two books. “ Qne book, as the title 
implies, describes Chicago school politics. .In it, we learn 
about how a big city school board coped with the racial and 
economic crises of the late sixties. We learn about, the 
school board fights between the reformers and the machine, 
and we learn about the isolation of the board and the sotons 
omy of its staff. We also learn about those faseitating poli- 
‘ticians, Richard J. Ddley and "Big Bill" Thompson. And we 
learn about the shenanigans, delightful with time, of one 
particularly creative Chicago school board that sold school 
property to its political pals, only to have the board members 
ehd' up in jail. For.any reader with an ‘interest in Chicago 
politics or urban school politics: in general, Peterson has 
provided an excellent, if not always easy to follow, piece 
of resgarch. 

Petekson's second book, 19 you will, is a: rather éx- 
tensive exploration of conceptual models of decision-making. 


This is followed by the development of his own models, and 


*I am indebted to David Cohen,. Alan Doyle, and Charlotte 
Kuh for their helpful comments on earlier. drafts. ‘I have also 
greatly profited from conversations about models with Richard 
Elmore. - 
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then their application in the interpretation of séveral im- 
{ A 


i” ; . portant events in the recent hiStory of the Chicago public 
ad schools. It is this feature of Peterson's work that is the 


focus of this symposium today. 


. ‘In developing his models: Peterson " quick to acknow- 
ledge his intellectual debt ee en Ag you will 
recall, APlison, in his book, Essente of Decision,’ deve-- 
loped and applied ‘three different Zoneepenel models to key 


puzzles about the Cuban MissileCrisis. The net effect of 
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Allison's work was to sensitize analysts to the role played 


< by implicit’ conceptual frameworks, to open up debate about 
the use off Explicit models in policy analysis, and to caTl 
into sieeslion much of the contemporary analysis of foreign ‘ 
affairs. . 
While Peterson is quick to,credit Allison for his 
ground-breaking research, he is equally quick to distinguish 


his work from Allison's. Peterson does so first, by refin- 
ing aNG lS SS eC aae Allison's bargaining model. The dieu 
is two competing models: one, Tbeled “pleE agate” focuses 
on bargainers with an interest@yn re-election and also in . 


‘ 
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compromise among competing group demands; the site | labeled 


ideological,’ focuses on decision-makers who are t pri- 


He P 
’-marily motivated by re-election but by their deeply felt 
‘& é 4s 


beliefs. This ‘distinction is important, Peterson argues, 


particularly in an/urban-area like Chicago. Different modéls 


/ 


»are needed to explain the bargaining behavjor of Mayor fate 
as contrasted with the bargaining between’ the machine and the 
reformers on the Chicago Board of educafion.” 

A second and critical datievdite tewveen Allison and 

Peterson centers on the importance of rationality. As Peter- 
son puts it, "Allison sought tp debunk the rational decision- 
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‘making model; I seek to rehabilitate it." Indeed, Peterson 


seems prepared to argue that the rational model, for many 
types of decisions, is not,tle least but the most useful y 
geawandtk for understanding and predicting ee be- 
havior, at least if one is not preoccupied with precision. 

Having developed, refined, and amended earlier models, 
Perexson ends up with fobr of his ny two varieties of 
bargaining, a rational model, and an organizational model. 

He then goes' on to apply rites Models simultaneously to three 
core issues in the life of Chicago schools in the late six- 
ties: desegregation, political decentralization, and cotlec- 
ti e éavesicine: 

[t* almost goes without saying that Peterson's new book 
represents a waver contributign both to the literature on 
BehOeh Rol scymaning and to the ever-expanding literature on’ 
models of decision-making. He has written the most compre - 
hensive’ account of school politics to date, from a decision- 
making model perspective. He has, demonstrated both the 
strengths and weaknesses of various models, and has shown 


, ; 
how ,enormously difficult it is to understand policy fully. 
oY | 
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. Finally, Peterson has dusted off the tarnished remain of 


rationality and, in his view, restored it to its propek place 


‘ alongside other models of decision-making. We have a first- 


rate book. And rationality seems to live again. 
At this point, after almost a decade of médel building 
4 debate, several questions are worth asking about this enter- 
swe prisé and about the"different conclustonsrerdiedtar aittert é 


ent authors. For one thing, just how useful is ‘the rational 


modei? For another, just how useful are these models in 


general, and to whom? 


\ The Utility of the Rational Model 
In exploring the utility S$ the rational model, it is 
first appropriate to ask why Allison afd Peterson seem: to 
differ. Why is it that Allison ended up with littletuse for 
rationality and Peterson ended up touting its virtue? I 
think the answer has little to do with the relative quality iat 
of the research; both pieces of work are strikingly impress-. 
ive. Rather, I think the authors reached different conclu- 
sions for’ at least three reason’ that I'd like to discuss 
now: first, because of different definitions; second, be- 


° 


cause of the influence of the dominant mode of thinking at 
the time the two texts were written; and third, because of 
ad the differing character of the puzzles examined. ‘Later in 


the paper, I'll explore a fourth related factor in determin- 


ing the relative utility of models--what questions the analyst 
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wants to answer for what purpose.. 
Let's start with definitions. Peterson argues that 

Allison's definition of rationality was too narrow, making 

_ it easy for hard-headed .empiricists to say that rationality” 
was not achieved. If goals are inconsistent or if the "best" 
alternative is not chosen, Peterson interprets Allison as 
saying, rationality is not achieved. Peterson, on the other 
hand, defines the rational model much more broadly. He 
argues shee detanal deed vionaaking identifies the limits 
to the range of alternatives that will be considered, even 

ae though it may not determine which at terwertive is selected 

within that range.'"4 Th other words, goals need not be con- 
sistent, and "the best" alternative,”or presumably even an 
efficient one, need not’be selected (although Peterson is 
somewhat contradictory on this point). He goes on to say 
that the model's validity depends on showing three things: 
"that board members agreed on certaim objectives, that 
reference to these objectives was made we A the course of 
i id and that policy outcomes were Sduetecent with 


7 
‘these objectives. 


With quite diffemggpt definitions, it is not surprising 
that Allison and Peterson reached different conclusions about 
- . ‘ ‘ 


rationality. In fact, it is relatively easy to show, that 


Peterson's tests of rationality fit some decisions that 


Allison found inadequately explained by the rational,model. 


‘ 


Definitions do matter. 


‘ 
But the reasons for differences, I would argue, go beyond © : 
definitions and include the differing intellectual climates 
in which the authors worked. Allison, as you recall, was 


ry . 


epricerned in 1968 with the overly-rational analysis in foreign 


affairs. The dominant approach, according to Allison, was to 


assume that foreign nations acted ‘to maximize predeteymined 
‘goals. Good analysis,: then, was thought to consist of iden- 
tifying the strategic goals maximized by particular action. 
Allison's purpose, or at least one of his purposes, was to 
suggest both the-narrowness of this view and the explanatory 
swe of alternative conceptual lenses. 

On the other ttand, Peterson, writing in 1976, was faced 
with a different domrnant pattern of thought--rationality 
ine on the run. In his view, Altison and his followers had 
set .up a "straw-man,'' thus undermining the legitimate use 
of a rational model. In this context, Peterson seems to go. 
out of his way to demonstrate that his broad definition of . 
rationality provides .a useful toaql in predicting policy 


outcomes. : ‘ ral 
@ : 


. Finally, a third reason for differences between the 
authors may have to do with the differing character of the 
puzzles studied. Peterson reminds us ‘that sometimes policy” 
boards do in fact have agreed-upon goals, and that these 
goals can Timit the alternatives explored and sdcrtedls We 


all know that, I think, but in much of my work and pre- 


sumably in Allison's, common goals either seemed trivial, 
r 
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quite general, or non-existefit. Peterson goes a Step further, 
however, suggesting-that in highly constrained environments, 


common goals are central, specific, and important.” He argues 


.that. in declining urban areas, like'Chicago, the issue is not 


how to split up a bigger and better pie in.a prosperous com- 


munity, but how to deal with economic and social crises and 


L , . ‘ . . ‘ . 
how td compete with the hinterlands. Faced with these con- 
‘ . 
straining forces, even an ideologically split board, Peterson 


shows, can rally around the ‘core level goals of maintaining 
social order, of stabilizing the white population, and of 
keeping the board's basic authority. And by ‘implication, 
this suggests that schools in general, now coping with de-_ 
cline, wavering public support, and fiscal austerity, are 
much more constrained than they ‘dete Ga the past: In this 
context, Peterson suggests that analysts typically under - 
estimate the degree to Which board behavior can be appropri- 
ately interpreted as yoel-divseted. In such’contexts, I 
believe Peterson's argument may well have merit. 

_5o where does. all this leave “us as to the util?ty of 
the rational model? Ripe, it obviously leaves, us with a 
definitional probdem--whether or not an organization is act- 


/ 


‘ oN 
a ing rationally depends upon what you mean by rational. At 


fhis symposium, however, I think it would be fruitless to 
spend a lot of time dissecting definitions and applying 
labels. Second, it supgésts that if Allison undersold 


rationality in the context of 1968, it may be that Peterson 
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ig overSetling it in the intellectual climate of eve. * 2° 


3 ; 
“a bs Slee oa., 
leave it to othersy.at a later date, to draw a fprmer con- 


i * 


clusion ‘on that. Finally, it suggests thé the utility of 


the rational model may in part ‘be contingent upon the degree © 


of slack in the system at a given point in history. As 


‘Slack decreases, does rationality assérte. itself in the face 


of increasing adversity? 1s there literally’ less and less 


room for bargaining? Rationality, then, battered and bruised 


. by: battle, may pe alive after all, at least in some situations. « 


The Utility of Models . e. ® 

‘. Now let me turn to the utility of decision-making 
models in general. ” At, one level, asking whether nodieits are 
usefuleis 4 1ittie like asking whether water is useful. The 
fact is we néed both to exist. Whether eVeryone is conscious 
of it or not, we all construct a simplified view of reakity 
in order to deal with its complexity--that's model building. 


The issue, then, is not whether. models ought to be used, 


but whether they ought to be taken for granted. It is here 


“that books like Allison's and, Peterson's. are important. Both 
“authors force us to be self-conscious about the fact that 


‘what seems to be the policy puzZle is partly determined by 


the lenses we use to view it. Both force us to be explicit 


about our -assumptians underlying decision-making. “And both 


present several conceptual lenses that can be used in ex- 


amining policy issues. 


At another level, however, it is worth asking whether 
the. current craze with explicit models of decision-making 
is usefull. -And craze it is. On thts panel alone, besides 
Peterson and Allison, Bill Boyd has applied models to school 
decentralization.’ ‘Ted Marmor hes war tase ten es Medicare .® 
David Munded has used them in Hite sia And I have applied” 
models to the internal allocation of resources in-state de - 


partments of éducation.” And, of. course, others have used ~\ 


decision-making models jin their research. For example, 
oe ; 


Halperin has used ‘them in the examination of foreign policy. 
Steinbruner has developed his own models and applied them to 
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defense policy. And. mcre recently, Elmore has written an 


important paper contrasting various models, including one 
. drawn toon organizational development .2 

Craze or not, one way to explore the model utility 
jssue is to ask what we. have learned from the efforts to 
apply models to decision-making, I'd ike to point to three 
important lessons. . 

One thing we have learned, I believe, is that alterna- 
tive models hold out the possibility, of a better, if not more 
. complicated, understanding of how decisions are actually 
wade and how programs are sctawtty implemented. The analyst 
who is clear about the assumptions underlying satious corR- 
ceptual frameworks isin a good position to identify and ask 


important research questions -that might normally go ‘unasked. 


In my research on state departments of education, for example, 


a ee || 


.4 
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ug “OS I used a combination of models to explain why a federal 


ed 


program, Title V of ESEA, appeared to be a failure. _ The pro- 
gram, designed to stimulate institutional reform through 
flexible funding, instead resulted in a crisis orientation, 
marginal changes, and entrenched projects. +To deal with 

= ' this puazle, a bargaining and organizational process orienta- 


tion pointed me to important ques tgons about internal compe- 
A ; é ‘ 
tition for funds and’ about the role of organizational rou- . 


| tines in-dimiting the alternatives examined. This orienta- 
. tion, I believe, led me to a more camprehensive understand- 
ing of how complex Organizations res ne to 'flexible funding. 
; . In. my judgment, models have been:|particulafly helpful 


in looking back At the '60s and providing a variety of alter- 


‘ native explanations of "what went wrong" in various policy 


areas, This has provided us with a richer, more tomplex ° : 


understanding of how the political system seems to work, 
and has led to crisper arguments over competing interpreta- , 
3 \ : ; 


tions. Moreover, I suspect we have Jearned to make somewhat 


better predictions as a consequence of mantel” building. This 

’ seems particularly true when an eceeniasttomell process mode 1 
is applied to policies that rely heavily on bureaucracies 
for their ‘execution, Having said that, ‘however, in my opinion, \ 
our ‘capacity to look ahead and predict with much precision 


remains fairly primitive. Here, the existing medels seem 


, seriously deficient. . 


S XN 
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* 1 a . en If the models we have been discussing have added to the 
W ihtinwa and complexity of our understanding, a gecond, lesson 
we have learned tx that models have also addtd measurably 
ae to the complexity of conducting policy research. Take 
ég . - Peterson's book, for example. Ina heroic act, Peterson 
| similtensodsly(amnided three different policy issues from 
the perspectives offered by four distinct models of decision- 
making. If the reader's head is left spinning with the baie 
plexity of the analysis, one can only imagine the writer's 
ee — in putting it all together. And one can perhaps better 
Wg = understand why a decade has passed between the beginning 
of data collection and this symposium today, , 
oe ; . Another good illustration of how the explicit use of 
‘ models complicates research is found in the evaluation of 
. social action programs. Whether evaluators are aware of it 
: or not, waiclons models pistaace the ‘standards of comparison 
‘* 3 used in making indenente — 3 program's worth. For ex- 
_ample, ifa rational model. is sider as a norm, one might 
me ~ - ¢riticize an agency for not maximizing its goals. But’ what 


if ‘implementation was fouled up by organizational routines, 


. should the agency be criticized for acting the way an or- 


* 
- ee : “ ganizational process model. would prédict? Let me give you 
" another example from my yeaenteh on Title V. Applying a 
’ vational modél as a,norm, one might conclude that the pro-: 
ee ‘gram was:a failure for not simuhating institutional reform. 


On the other hand, using a bargaining and organizational 
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¢ . , ‘i 
process moded as a standard, I suggested that this so-called 
failure might not be a failure at all because the agencies 
acted the way organizations might typically be expected to 
act with free money.: 

In short, different models can lead to quite different 
assessments of program success, not to mention different 
recosmendations for improvement. Thus, the evaluator who 
is. self-conscious about models quickly discovers that draw-' 
ing conclusions about program success and appropriate re- 
commendations can become a vastly more complicated entey- 
prise. 

Finally, a thind important lesson learned is that the 
process of choosing and applying models is not a straight- 
forward, antiseptic enterprise, based strictly on the os 
jective facts. Rather, the relative utility of a model, as 


Peterson argues convincingly, depends in part.upon who is 


asking what ques¢ion for what purpose. And these questions 
x 


depend upon.such things,as the analyst's training, experi- 
« . © t A s 

ence, professional position,* personal values, afd novions 

of how the world operates and how it dan be improved. They 


also depend Mpon the norms and traditions of the environ- 


. 


ment in which the analyst works as well as the.contemporary 


intellectual climate, as I suggested earlier. At bottom, 
then, the relative utility of.models in depicting reality 


_depends.heavily on the personal judgments of the analyst as 


to ee aia and appropriate. ; 
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This point can be illustrated by continuing the above 


- 


. 


‘discussion of Title V. In my research, I made a judgment 


early on that. it was important to challenge the assumption 
. : ‘ e , ‘ 
~that public bureaucracies made internal decisions in a 
e 


rational and flexible way.- From my experience in government, 
“this assumption seemed ‘shaky and I thought ‘it probably was 


dysfunctional. -I also made the judgment, based largely on 


my experience, that a standard of rationality might» be an 
‘ . t . 
unfair norm for judging agency success; good programs might 


. é declared failures because of unreasonable expectations. 
I 


in this context, I emphasized a bargaining and: organizational 

process model in part to explore these particular purposes. 
What this example suggests is that in conducting an 

evaluation, or any analysis for that matter, one is likely 

to favor a model (and consequently certain interpretations) 

that reflects one's own peculiar, perception of the nature 

of the problem and one's own particular perspective. Of. 

course, thi$ doesn't mean that one distorts data to prove 

a point, but it does mean that one's choice of conceptual * 

lenses and one's interpretations are based on a lot bite 

than the simple facts. _In short, the process of applying J 

models has forced us to become more self-conscious about 


the fact that there is no sa as a neutral, unbiased 


‘observer. 


. 


Taken together, then, these three lesSons leave us with- 


some rather curious results. For.one thing, the more 


¢ 
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systematic and sophisticated our analysis ik become, as 
illustrated by Peterson's book, the more complicated, di- 
verse and debatable our understanding of! social reality; 
simple stories have been replaced by myltiple interpreta- 


tions of the same policy puzzle. For another, the more 


~ . 
-~ self-conscious we become about the nature of reality, the 


.’ more we realize that the way social scientists report the ’ 
, world has something tq do with the facts*out there, but jit . 
also has a lot to do with the way we perceive the world and 
P afso with our particular biases; Third, the more we use 
multiple models as simplifying devices, the more difficult 
and time consuming it becomes to conduct a good piece of 
lanalysis:, Finally, the more sophisticated social science 
becomes, the more we end up with competing interpretations 
‘of the past and with sharper arguments about the appropriate 
* future. Cae ' a : 
Now whether all this is useful, to go back to our ori- 
ginal question, depends upon now one feels about these re- 
sults (assuming the picture uy tated is accurate}. -And I'd 
ergue that different people feel differently. For those 
‘ individuals who are comfortable with scientific advancements 
that lead to a richer and more complicated view of society 
ts and.of how it is analyzed, and fox. those who are_also con- 
fortable with more dispute, and more self-consciousness 
about the values of social scientists, I think the intro- 
duction and application of wodets is viewed as extremely 
useful. I count myself, among this group, at least most of 


the time. 
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‘ings, or evan to streamline 
, 


‘afraid the experience wit 


_trating or not, 


On-the other hand, for those/individuals who hoped that 


increasing sophistication in sogial .science would lead to 


more agreement, to quicker andlyses, to more objective find- 
advice for policy-makers, I'm 


-models has been a source of great ° 


13 


frustration. Indeed, /sometimes I ‘count myself among this 


group, particularly when asked to provide a reasonable policy=- 


‘maker with crisp a dae 


/* In any .casé,/models of decision-making, whether frus- 


ve helped us gain a deeper understanding of 


4 


society’ and its study, and they are essential for the further 


. devélopment | pglicy analysis. These facts Cannot be oneal 


a 


by those who. might yearn’ for the. good old.days market by 
simple analysis of seemingly straightforward stories. For 


policy researchers, as for Thomas Wolfe, one can't go home |. 


again. «©. - = 


-* 
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